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COURAGE! 
HE Anti-cholera struggle in New York 
still gocs nobly for the right, keeping 
down the number of deaths by the pest to half 
a dozen daily. Here are some items from the 


“ trenches” : 

The entire staff of Sanitary officers, numbering 
nearly 70 physicians is incessantly at work, aided by 
the Sanitary engineer and the whole force of the San- 
itary Police, fighting the cholera on its own ground, 
and this warfare has been going on every day since 
April. ‘This struggle against local filth, foul air, and 
an exotic affection is now atits hight. ...The houses, 
blocks and districts in which diarrheal diseases of 
any kind have proved fatal are mapped out upon a 
plot of the city every day, and the Sanitary officers 
at once proceed againt the enemy as found in these 
strong holds. Quick-lime and charcoal-powders in 
vast quantities are used for absorbing and purifying 

utrid surfaces. Chloride of lime and saturated so- 
utions of copperas (sulphate of iron), with coal-tar 
powders and acids, are used to disinfect privies and 
house-drains. The copperasand chloride solutions 
are specially employed to disinfect every vessel, every 
surfuce, every water-closet and privy, where the rice- 
water discharges have been thrown; and we here 
state that there exists no record of such thorough- 
ness in the application of antiseptics or disinfectants 
in any great city, although the British army in India, 
during the past two years, and some of the smaller 
towns in Europe, during the present epidemic, are 
giving similar examples with similar success. ...The 
Complete system of voluntary and philanthropic or- 
ganization by which the Board of Health is to be 
aided in this work is beginning to be illustrated in 
Brooklyn, where every family in a pepulous ward 
was visited by skillful physicians yesterday. 

This is a grander fight than that at Vicks- 
burg, and one in which all men are interested. 
Do the people know that disease and death are 
going (own in this war, as slavery did in the 
other? The difference between the two con- 
tests is, that whereas the rebels got whipped 
before, this time itis “‘ rebels’’ who are going to 
whip. There has been a change in the shape 
of the quarrel. We are “‘secesh”’ to the chol- 
era; and the old Union and Constitution on 
the death-basis has got to ‘slide.’ Hurrah 
for the new flag, and the Life Confederacy ! 
Success to the fighting doctors in the trenches 


of New York ! 


MIXED CANDIDATES ; 
OR THE BEAUTIES OF COMPROMISE. 


Ep ALeiN with our Republican neighbor 
Sims, the other day, we found him great- 
ly exercised about the state of the country. 

“The fact is,” said he, ‘* we’ve got another 
attack of the compromise gripes, bad ; and the 
worst of it is, we deserve it.” 

“* How so?” said we. 

You know well enough,” said Sims, “as 
does every other Northern man. We se- 


—| policy you know. 








lected honest Abe Lincoln as our candidate 


for President, and then to make the ticket 
sure in the outskirts of the party and a little 
beyond it, we knowingly put on a third-rate, 


___|uneducated, dram-drinking, Southern Gov- 


All for 
Such a cross-bred ticket, 
we whispered, could do no harm, so long 
as the President was right, and it was 
necessary to yield a little on the second of- 
ficer to carry the South. Well, we elected the 
men, Lincoln to represent our honesty, and 
Johnson our cuuning and policy. And what 
was the result? Just what anybody but po- 
litical madmen might have expected. We 
made Lincoln a mark for murder. Within 
two months from the commencement of his 
second term, Booth’s shot took him off. Our 
honesty candidate was disposed of by a six- 
penny-worth of powder, and for the rest of the 
term we must enjoy ourselves as we can under 
the rule of our ornamental, or policy candi- 
date. It serves us right, too.” 

We liked the self-accusing honesty with 
which Sims put the case, but suggested that 
it was necessary for politicians to take their 
disasters coolly and learn by experience. 

** Hang it,” said Sims, “ that is what vexes 
me the most. If it was the first time that the 
Northern party had been tricked out of their 
President in this way I could stand it; but 
come to louk back, we have had this same 
lesson put to us-twice before within a compar- 
atively few years. Harrison in 1840, and 
Taylor in 1848, both suddenly vacated the 
Presidential chair soon after taking it ( by 
what means heaven knows), and gave place 
to their seconds, men who had been elected to 
do nothing, but who, as accidental Presidents, 
contrived to run the government in the inter- 
est of traitors and dough-faces. We have 
been blockheads not to see the game before.” 

“What do you propose todo?” said we. 
“Tt isa part of the tude of a politician to 
compromise, is it not ?” 

‘“< Well, it is time at least that we should 
fix things so that our Presidential elections 
will not be invitations to assassination. Here- 
after, before voting I shall study my second 
man well. I shall vote for no man for Vice- 
president unless he is at least as strong a 
representative of my principles as the Presi- 
dential candidate, and a little stronger, so 
that if elected, reprobates will find in him no 
inducement for a change. So long as Hamlin 
was Vice-president, Lincoln was safe. I have 
done with that kind of compromise that chooses 
a true man for captain and Jets the devil 


ernor for the office of Vice-President. 





serve as his lieutenant,” 


Sims was right; and on pondering his con- 
clusion we find it applicable to many other 
things besides political elections. In a world 
where Satan tries to reign, mixed tickets are 
almost the universal fashion. Even the Sha- 
kers, Emerson says, have to send the devil 
to market. We know of but one institution 
where compromise is not present, seeding the 
future with its bane. Thatis the kingdom of 
Heaven. In that organization there is no du- 
plicity. The Vice-president is as good as the 
President, and there is but one party. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 
BY HER DAUGHTER H. H. 8. 


I WILL finish this memorial of my mother 
with some characteristic quotations from her 
note books, selecting from those of her later years. 
These note-books, commencing in 1844, are not 
in the fas hion of a systematic diary ; but, inter- 
spersed with items of her own experience are 
Bible studies, letters unsent, (to an editor, for 
instance, on the subject of slavery, or to a 
mother on the management of her children), 
autographs of her grandchildren, slips of favor- 
ite poetry and extracts pasted in, and even pic- 
tures. We note that her hand-writing improved 
to the last. The first date is subsequent to her 
going to Oneida the last time, and to her eighti- 
eth year. 


Dec, 24, 1862.—Once more I take my pen to 
record the mercy and goodness that has so long 
followed me when brought into great suffering 
and utmost extremity from loss of sleep. 
When I said, “I will trust the Lord alone, live or 
die,” the same moment I had an intimation from 
him what to do, and it gave the relief which 
I needed. It makes me happy all day, and I 
wonder and praise and am humble befvre him. 

Jan, 22, 1863.—* Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God?” What a beautiful idea!— 
What an expression from the Spirit of truth! 
That our bodies are the temples of God! that 
he hath said “I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.” I had a glimpse of it to day, and for 
the moment had a realizing sense that God in all 
his beauty and excellence and glory, could shine 
inus. Then the promise in Daniel occured to 
me, “They that be wise, shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 

Feb. 25.—I should be glad to give a very 
lively expression to my feelings of gratitude 
and thankfulness to God for the kind providence 
that has been over me in these my last days. 
I have enjoyed the sympathies and kindness of 
this family very much. I came here that I 
might die among them. The room that has 
been prepared for me draws out my grateful 
feelings. I shall enjoy it asa tenant till lam 





called to vacate it and make room for others. 
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Mar. 7, 1864.—Not long since some previous 
symptoms had given me warning that I should 
probably have a sleepless night, and with it, I 
might expect much of useless thinking, fearing 
and doubts, about a thousand things. I said to 
myself, If it is so and I must get no sleep, I'll 
be beforehand ; I'll resolve to spend the night 
to some purpose, I will not lose the time; J will 
praise God all the night. Then it seemed added 
to my resolution, “ Neither give place to the 
devil.” Sure enough, said I, neither give place 
to the devil. ‘Then I saw that this thinking, 
fearing, doubting spirit, was the devil. himself, 
and a purpose I believe was formed in me, to 
resist the devil. I need not attempt to describe 
all that passed in my mind, as I ran over the 
many ways I had suffered from his wiles, but I 
have made considerable use of the injunction 
conveyed to me in that short sentence. I never 
realized before as I do now that there is a mighty 
uncreated devil that is going about seeking whom 
he may devour, and that he is the author of all 
the evil we feel or fear. There isa great deal of 
unbelief in the world, even of the existence of this 
being. How seldom do we see any reference to 
him in all the writings that are multiplied on 
every subject, and spread broad-cast in the 
land? Whenever he is recognized as having an 
agency, it will be found the same in character as 
the temptations of our Savior in the wilderness, 
always tempting to@oubt. “If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made 
bread”—“ If thou be the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down,” &c..—a doubt twice repeated, though 
it had just been declared in a voice from heaven 
“Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

May 28.—I remember my song in the night; 
it was not long, but it was sweet and fervent; 
and as I thought it over this morning, I 
said in my heart, “I shall not die but live. 
He is a living God, and all live unto him. To 
them that die in the Lord, it is a passing from 
one mansion to another.” 

June 12.—My deafness is pretty well defined 
this morning. I would be quite resigned to 
these symptoms of decay, and remember how 
long my senses have been preserved to me, 
and how much I have enjoyed from them. 
And I anticipate a resurrection of these capaci- 
ties in which I shall enjoy more than I ever 
have yet. God will furnish food in the beauty 
and excellence of his handiwork to all eternity 
for us to enjoy and praise. 





June 16.—I was thinking of , how 
he used to talk when we would rather urge 
him to become a Ghristian. He would say he 
was not elected, as if that was some excuse for 
him ‘to do nothing. He would throw the blame 
on the doctrine of election, and still did not 
believe it. I would say that I did believe the 
doctrine of election, and I moreover believed 
that I was elected. If God had declared that 
he would give his huly Spirit to them that asked, 
it was all I wanted to make me know that I was 
elected ; for I should certainly ask for the holy 
Spirit. And I know now that God is faithful and 
more ready to give his holy Spirit to them that 
ask him, than earthly parents are to give their 
children bread when they ask. With the influen- 
ces of his holy Spirit, I shall be fitted for the so- 
ciety of heaven and glorified spirits; and I ask 
now and all the time for the Spirit. As I was 
thus thinking and confirming my faith in God, ‘ 


found a spirit of thankfulness in my heart and a 
consciousness that I had never felt before, that he 
received my testimony with complacency ; and 
it filled my heart with joy and confidence, which 
I shall hope to make much of. 

Feb. 9, 1865.—Mrs. F was a woman of 
strong powers of mind; had some qualities that 
would make her a reformer, but more’ that 
would make her a general. No one could be 
long with her without perceiving her military 
qualities. Brought up by a stern old aunt, she 
was overawed and feared her displeasure, but 
was never subdued. She never knew her supe- 
rior. Noman or woman, neither husband or 
father, natural or spiritual superior did she ever 
submit to. Her spirit and temper, her unbri- 
dled tongue, and more than anything her con- 
tempt of criticism, prevented her being loved 
in her old age. She was much 
cause she was not more loved, but she did not 
Writing to T——, I 





dissatisfied be- 


seem to know the cause. 
said, 
I hope you will discern, 
And early will learn, 
Your temper to govern and hold; 
And now while you're young, 
To bridle your tongue, 
If you would be loved when yovrre old. 

Feb. 25.—After a long term of clouded un. 
pleasant weather—day after day the sky had 
been overcast, not a ray of sunshine—now again 
we welcome the blessed sun. This is the third 
day it rises with unusual splendor—not the 
appearance of a cloud to obscure it. What 
life-giving influences does it bring with it, and 
how is everything that makes life desirable con- 
tained in its rising. How can we help inquiring, 
Who supplies the material of this mighty agency, 
and who has kept it in such perfect order in all 
its revolutions since it first “flamed in the azure 
vault and gave the day?” Ah! we know but 
little of Him yet, with all our knowledges, but 
we may anticipate the rising of the Sun of right- 
eousness ; 

“Then shall we see and hear and know 
All we desired or wished below ; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.” 

May 30.—My song in the night was to this 
effect: “These light afflictions which are but 
for a moment, work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

May 3%.—I had some good thoughts and 
feelings last night just before going to bed.— 
I said, the bed seemed the best place for me 
that I could think of. I inquired of myself, 
what made me think so? How much more 
agreeable would it be, to sit up with good com- 
pany. or be able to enj@y the evening as others 
do ? Then I said, This is the reason ; though I 
suffer, yet there I meet God more than in any 
other place. 

June 24.—I was thinking of the text, “ the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” I said 
if death is the last enemy to be destroyed, what 
are the first enemies to be destroyed? I 
thought a moment and it came to me, they 
are hard work, the curse put upon man, which 
the use of the elements to propel machinery is 
destined to remove ; and excessive. propagation, 
the curse put upon woman, from which science 
is also to deliver her. 

Feb, 2, 1863.—Little Temple, born Dee. 13, 
now six weeks old—begins to show signs of in- 





telligence ; paws round with his hands, returns 


your smile, and will answer to your voice soon. 

12th.—Baby spends most of his time between 

nursing and sleeping. He must be very dull if 
he does not early begin to know he is a great 

favorite with the girls, for they can none of them 

go by him without a smack or some compliment 

to his prettiness. The usual motion of babies, 

to eye and play with their hands, grows upon him. 
He begins to crow, as we say, and screws his 

mouth as if he had something to say. 25th.— 

Baby continues to improve. His father and 

mother think him quite a beauty, and observe 
his exercises with great delight. March 3.— 
Baby makes his voice heard all about the house 
—can show some spirit and will have some dis - 
cipline necessary soon. 11th.—Baby comes un- 
der the discipline of not getting anything by 
erying for it. His mother held him off nearly 
an hour while he made all the demand he was 
capable of, and at last laid his little black head 
on her shoulder and her song soothed and quiet- 
ed him to sleep. 15th.—Baby three months 
old and weighs 15lbs. His father criticises him 
for so much nursing, and inquires what can 
be done? sure enough what can be done? He 
will listen to no arguments, he fears no conse- 
quences, has no conscience about it, and with all 
your wisdom you cannot reach the thing, but by 
superior corporeal strength. The question still 
remains, How can we promote and strengthen 
the good spirit that is in him, and check the 
fleshly propensities. It is said that on one oc- 
casion they brought yourg children to Christ, 
and he said, “ Let them come.” Iam inclined 
to think there is something in this bringing them 
to Christ more available than we have yet been 
able to find out. By this continual hankering 
for his food he grows and thrives in his outward 
form, but if nature did not understand it better 
than we do, and adapt something to hinder it, 
he would become a very glutton—quite a little 
“beast,” as that woman said in her “ Happiest 
Days.” 


DRUNKENNESS AMONG WOMEN. 


[The following portion of an article from the 
Round Table contains statements which we should 
discredit from any less reliable source : } 

“ Two weeks ago we had occasion to notice the 
prevalence of drinking among ladies at our wat- 
ering-places ; but it is not alone at the watering- 
places that the ladies thus indulge. At their 
own homes, at the stores, and at those public 
nuisances called ladies’ restaurants they are ac- 
customed to drink liquors. The sight of a tipsy 
or intoxicated woman is not uncommon at the 
sea-side, and it is by no means extraordinary 
upon Broadway. We have the best authority 
for stating that some of the most elegant ladies 
of our leading cities will pass this summer not 
at Saratoga or Newport, as usual, but at an asy- 
lum for inebriates. And we assert upon the 
same authority that the vice of fashionable 
drinking is now more prevalent among the la- 
dies than among the gentlemen of this country. 


In support of these statements instances of 
the most distressing character have been brought 
to our notice. Some women trace their degra. 
dation to a natural appetite for spirits, and oth- 
ers to a habit formed during a long illness, when | 
they were ordered to drink liquors as a tonic. 
Once developed, the taste seems less controll- 
able in women than in men. The ladies drink 





in secret. They have private bottles hidden 
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about the house, in spite of the vigilance of doc- 
tors, nurses, husbands and fathers. Certain 
dress-makers make it a point to furnish their 
customers with drink, and some of the most 
fashionable maisons des modes are, in fact, fash- 
ionable drinking-houses. In some stores bottles 
of wine are also kept on hand for lady shoppers, 
and in others the merchants allow their boys to 
be sent to the nearest bar-room for liquor when 
ladiés desire it. At the so-called ladies” res- 
taurants all sorts of fancy drinks are as freely 
ordered by and supplied to women as creams 
and ices used to be, and anybody who will take 
the trouble to visit one of these resorts may see 
well-dressed, fashionable ladies enter unattended 
and call for liquors at all hours of the day. 


“If we could unroof the houses of this and 
other cities we would exhibit to the reader in- 
stances of female intoxication that make angels 
weep. Mothers of families are breaking the 
hearts of their husbands and daughters by this 
vice. Girls of eighteen, the daughters of our 
most respectable merchants, have been seen 
grossly intoxicated in Broadway stages and up- 
on the public streets. Many a home, apparent- 
ly most elegant and attractive, is rendered a 
perfect pandemonium by one of the lady in- 
mates through this weakness. The belles at 
fashionable watering-places, this summer, who 
sit upon the piazzas late at night and think it 
very amusing to be made “funny” by drinking 
with gentlemen, little know the fate that is in 
store for them. * * * From cases which have 
come to our knowledge we learn that no su- 
periority of intellect or of social position is 
sufficient to guard a lady against this vice. The 
loving remonstrances of relatives, the best pre- 
scriptions of physicians, the prayers and advice 
of pastors, the agonies of remorse, and the 
strictest resolutions of reform are ineffectual to 
overcome an appetite that grows by what it feeds 
upon. The artificial life of most American wo- 
men and the exhaustion that follows their reck- 
less disregard of the rules of health, create the 
necessity for stimulants, and when the habit of 
indulgence is once formed, the inebriate asylum 
seems to be the only permanent remedy.” 


We imagine that this awful plunge of the women 
will be the cure of drunkenness among men, and 
there is no doubt when the men are thoroughly rous- 
ed they will be able to rescue the women ; so that 
we extract hope from this distressing picture. 4H. 


A corresponpent of the London Times re- 
ports what he calls a delightful piece of Orien- 
tal courtesy, from Astrabad, the noted military 
port on the Southern shores of the Caspian. 
It appears that the Shah of Persia, who had 


been traveling in those distant parts of his domin- 
ions with a suite of no less than 3,000 persons, 
graciously bestowed a visit upon the admiral of 
the Russian fleet anchored in the harbor. 
Among the amusements afforded the illustrious 


- guest was a trip on the sea in a splendid steam- 


er. The Shah no sooner found himself on the 
unwonted element than he experienced the or- 
dinary sensations of humanity in visiting Father 
Neptune for the first time. The Russian admir- 
al stood aghast, fearing the anger of the untravel- 
led despot. “Iam afraid your Majesty is un- 
well,” he at length observed, apologetically. 
“Not in the least,” immediately retorted the 
polite Moslem; “I am now a guest in the house 
otf my brother the Czar. How—how—how— 
can I feel otherwise than happy and delighted 
under his roof?” 


INTUITION THE WAY TO FAITH: 


NEIGHBOR of one of the Communes, with 

whom its members have had but a recent ac- 
quaintance, and whom we will designate as Mr. A., 
recently proposed himself as a subject of criticism 
at the Community meeting. _ His proposal was ac- 
cepted, and the following is a partial report of the 
conversation which ensued : 

N.—I think in a case like this, where we know 
but little of the person who presents himself for 
criticism, it would be but fair to take 4 confession of 
faults first from the party himself. If it suits Mr. A., 
we will sit as his confessors, and hear him tell what 
he dislikes most in his career. 

A.—I think impulsiveness is that which gives me 
the most trouble. I often say a thing without con- 
sidering the fitness of time an@ place of saying it— 
speak my thoughts simply because they come into 
my head—and afterwards am sorry for it. My wife 
has, however, modifie@ my character somewhat in 
this respect. She has objected, not to my criticisms 
of her, but to my style of giving them. Another 
fault—l am too sanguine. I undertake to do things 
which I afterwards find I have not the power to 
carry out. I sometimes rush into an enterprise with 
enthusiasm, and through lack of force am obliged to 
give it up before accomplishing my end. Again, I 
suppose I have a fault in my lack of veneration, if 
indeed it is a fault. I lack godliness and religion. 
I have been led to this by finding the greatest pro- 
fessors of religion the least to be trusted. I can ac- 
cept all the doctrines of the O. C., so fur as I under- 
stand them, except its religion. 

NV.— I recommend to you to read a book that has 
been lately published, called “Ecce Homo;’ that 
brings out the reason why religion must be the 
foundation of Communism. You cannot rely on the 
workings of reason or individual effort merely, to 
overthrow selfish institutions and start new ones. 
It requires more enthusiasm for this work than can 
be got without religion. 

A.—I suppose you mean that we require fanati- 
cism, to work successfully on society; or at least, 
such enthusiasm as is seen in Mahometanism. 
N.—The enthusiasm must spring from a belief in 
spiritual connection with God. If that belief takes 
a false form, it may occasion fanatical enthusiasm, and 
produce temporary results ; if it isa true one, it be- 
comes a great motive power. 

A.—I do not believe in God as the sects do. I 
should be called by them an atheist. Yet I do be- 
lieve in God as a creative and preserving power. 
This power I cannot conceive of as a jealous and 
revengeful being, nor yet can I comprehend the idea 
of its personality. 

N.—The all-important question is, Do you believe 
in a God who has a plan, and who can take us into 
partnership with him in carrying out that plan? Is 
there a being who superintends the world as you 
superintend your business? If there is such a being, 
is he higher or lower in the scale of understanding 
than you? Is he intelligent, or is he a machine, or 
is he merely a working principle like that which 
we call the law of gravitation ? 

A.—I think he is like the latter. 

N.—If so, then you are his superior, for you are 
superior to the law of gravitation. Gravitation can 
cause bodies to move in only one direction; you can 
cause them to move ina thousand. But aside from 
the creative power which God displays in making 
trees, birds, &c., has he a plan of unity above all these 
things, towards which he is developing the world ? 

A.—I believe there is a “ good time coming ;” but I 
cannot see reason for belief in a personal God. 

N.—Have you done your duty to the God you do 
recognize, as far as you could? 

A.—I have done my duty as far as I have seen it. 
There may have been duties that I have omitted, be- 
cause I have not seen them. I have done all the 
good in my power to mankind as my neighbor, as 
belonging to a common humanity, I have given 
light to those in darkness, as far as I have been able 
to do so. 

N.—These things that you speak of, are duties to 
men. Have you done your duty toGod? Have you 
ever loved God? 





A—TI have led the life I thought most near my 


standard of right. I have never had communion 
with God, because I did not think of that power as 
a personal being. 

N.—It is evident that personality is higher than 
impersonality. You are a planning being, and hence 
you must be higher than God, if he is only a ma- 
chine, or a power which works by the routine of me- 
chanical laws. But on the other hand, if he isan in- 
telligence, a knowing being, and one further from re- 
semblance to a machine than youare, he must be able 
to take cognizance of your thoughts and feelings ; and 
hence arises the opportunity for personal relations 
between him and man. Youare a great way superior 
to your child, and yet you feel it a pleasant thing 
for your child to turn from his play and address you. 

A.—I do not see the force of the analogy. I have 
never been able to consider the relation between God 
and myself as similar to my relation to my child. 
God seems to me a being altogether too high to apply 
to him such an analogy. 

N.—Our discussion has drawn out Mr. A. to a 
point where we can see him, and now we will pro- 
ceed with the criticism. 

B.—I have nothing very definite to say of Mr. A., 
except to notice the point he has discovered to us 
this evening. I think him a pleasant man to asso- 
ciate with; his external character seems to be un- 
exceptionable; but if he contemplates union with O. 
C., he will find he is a great way off from us on this 
point of practical faith in a present God. Lack of 
this faith constitutes a very radical difference be- 
tween him and us. Your education, Mr. A., has 
been in a different school from ours, a school of free 
thinking that has not produced veneration. When 
you analyze your thoughts you will find you have 
not much practical veneration for God. We believe 
that God can be practically approached by his chi. 
dren; we take the testimony of the New Testament 
writers on this point, and find that they had a prac- 
tical idea of obedience to God in their every-day life. 

L.—To really approach the spirit of the Commu- 
nity Mr. A. must seek fellowship with Jesus Christ 
in a practical way; until he does this his good feel- 
ings will be circumscribed. The only way for per- 
sons to enter into vital connection with each other is 
through union with Christ. Without this we can re- 
spect him as a neighbor, but he cannot get close to 
us. You wiil find on examining yourself, that you 
have not treated God, even according to your own 
views of him, as you ought to have done. 

A.—I do not see any connection between Jesus 
Christ and God. 

N.—Christ is a manifestation of God, just as that 
gas light is a manifestation of the gas that is in the 
gas-house two or three milesaway. Thereisa unity 
between that fire and the gas in the gas-house. 

A,—But all the creation is a manifestation of God, 
of the same kind ; and all men, as part of creation, 
are his manifestations as truly as Christ. 


N.—No, creation is a manifestation of God just as 
your work, if you are a mechanic, is a manifestation 
of you; but your hand is more to you than your 
work. So Christ wus a part of God just as your hand 
isa part of you, and stood in a closer relation to 
him than that in which the creation stands. 

A.—Do you believe that Christ is a part of God ? 

N.—Do you believe that your finger is a part of 
you? 

A.—Yes, but I do not see the force of the analogy. 
I do not see how a man can be God. 

N.—I do not believe that Christ is all of God, but 
he is part of God. 

A.—I look upon Christ as an extremely good man, 
but I never could see ia him any approach to my 
idea of God. If I must believe that Christ is God, I 
have not yet come where I can meet him. 

N.—Do you believe that you can be inspired by 
God? that you can come into such relations with 
him that you can enter into his plans concerning 
the universe? that you can be a manifestation of 
him just as this gas-light is a manifestation of the 
gas in the gas-house? Do you believe that there can 
be a special connection between you and God? All 
you can say is that you do not know that he can- 
not inspire you; your whole opinion of him has been 
formed under a re-action from the foolishness of the 
churches. 
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A.—My father left the Presbyterian church, of 
which he was a member, in disgust. 

N.—A wise man will not take up opinions under 
the influence of a re-action. That re-action from 
orthodoxy has biased your mind, and you have not 
come to your present way of thinking through sober 
investigation, but you have treated the subject su- 
perficially. According to your own confession you 
are impulsive, and have no permanent enthusiasm ; 
so you have drifted into infidelity because you had 
not an anchor of faith in God. 

E—I think the trouble with Mr. A. is that he has 
not thought enough of God to fall in love with him. 
You have not found out that he has any thing for 
you to do. Your present veneration for him leads 
you to think that he is a very high being; when you 
get more veneration perhaps you will be able to con- 
ceive of God asa being who can sympathize with 
you. 

H—yYou seem never to have studied God’s plan 
in any minute way; you have not entertained the 
idea that you could enter consciously into his plan 
and help him carry it out. 

C.—I have felt that Mr. A. is not an earnest man; 
he is superficial and does not look deeply into things. 
“ They that are whole need not a physician but they 
that are sick.” Mr. A. is a whole man; he thinks he 
can get along without God. He is a man who has 
never felt the need of a power superior to himself to 
help him to do right. He needs to find out God as a 
superior being and get access to him as a child to his 
father. To do this he must be thoroughly in earnest 
and lay aside his old ways of thinking. 

A.—Has a man got to lay aside his reasoning pow- 
ers and wait for inspiration ? F 

C.—He can use his reason as far as it goes, but he 
must get something higher. 

N.—Is not instinct higher than reason ? 
tuition a function superior to intellect ? 

A.—I should say that intuition is impossible with- 
out intellect. My mind hitherto has been in such a 
state that I could not believe any thing which I 
could not reason out. 

N.—You should study this whole subject of intui- 
tion. It seems to be an entirely neglected field with 
you. You may find that you have latent capacity for 
inspiration. ‘ 

A.—Am I responsible for acts that I have done 
when I have not had intuitions ? 

N=—You are responsible for not duly estimating 
and cultivating your powers of intuition. You have 
only found God by your reason; and you know as 
much of him now as you ever will know of him 
through this channel—as much as you will know un- 
til you cultivate your intuition. 

A.—Cultivate intuition! I never heard of such 
a thing before. Intuition, I thought came of itself, 
and that we had no power to induce it or affect it in 
any way. 

N.—The world of pleasure that is in music can 
only be reached by a cultivation of intuition. Thou- 
sands of men by cultivating their intuition with re- 
gard to music have access to a world of which those 
who do not.cultivate intuition are entirely ignorant. 
I will go so far as to say that all bright ideas in in- 
vention have come to men as intuitions. Inventors 
themselves say that their ideas come like a flash. I do 
not know why a man should not by cultivating his 
spiritual senses have these bright intuitions in propor- 
tion to his attention to their cultivation. First get 
rid of the idea that intellect is the highest form of 
perception. Intuition is above it. The same life man- 
ifests itself in intellect and in intuition, but intuition 
is the superior faculty and nearer to God. Begin to 
be modest about your intellect. In your confidence 
in your reasoning faculty you are self-conceited : that 
is my criticism of you. 

A.—How can I get on the right track, if I am now 
on the wrong one? that is what I want to know; 
what is the first step I must take ? 

H.—First get still. Listen. Your intellect makes 
such a clatter that you cannot hear your intuitions. 
Put your soul into a receptive listening attitude, and 
see if you cannot hear the voice of God within you. 
Listen a day—all day; and if you do not hear any 
thing, listen another day, and keep on listening until 
you do hear God speaking within you. 


Is not in- 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnE, July 19.—We are having a cool, breezy 
day. This morning the thermometer stood at 58. 
We notice that subtle feeling in the atmosphere, that 
peculiar asnect of the landscape, that fullness and 
depth of color in the forest foliage which mark the 
culmination of the season. We note that this turn- 
ing point of the season takes place in this latitude 
somewhere between the 15th and 25th of July. 
Generally there comes a shower or heavy rain, after 
long, hot days; we go to bed with all the summer 
magnetism thrilling us. We wake in the morning 
apparently in a different season. Summer has be- 
gun to recede, and the year begins to pass toward 
the more sober and fruitful days of Autumn. We 
may have hot days afterward, far on into September, 
yet to him who studies the finer phases of the season, 
such days will be quite different from those of equal 
temperature that came before this culminating point. 

...-No, Mr. Ep. Crr., there is no mistake about it, 
wheat is growing in our ice-house zn contact with the 
ice. The seeds germinate while lying directly on 
the surface of the ice; the white shoots, just touched 
sometimes with a tint of green, are found growing 
along the surface of the blocks and melting little 
channels in which they coolly lie; the roots pene- 
trate into the clearest and apparently most solid ice. 
We have just pulled one out of such ice, which had 
penetrated more than aninch. In the porous snow 
ice the roots have in some instances penetrated sev- 
eral inches. Are you satisfied? P. S.—Mr. Bristol 
has just brought a piece of our best ice into the office 
into which the roots have grown at least two inches. 

...The Augusta rose in the greenhouse, is a mag- 
nificent bloomer. Since the ist of January it has 
been in almost continuous flower. The other day 
we counted a cluster of thirteen buds and blossoms, 
and a number of other clusters and single flowers 
were in bloom at the same time. We know of no 
flowering plant that pays better for care and culture 
than this rose. 

...-Our Indian neighbors are making good use of 
the opportunities which our fruit-preserving busi- 
ness affords them. Some of them are raising peas 
successtully. The best peas we have received have 
been raised by the Indians. The Indian women and 
children are also bringing us many wild raspberries. 
Yesterday they brought over one hundred quarts. 
The wild berries are very abundant and fine this 
season, and make excellent jelly. 

....1n the spring of ’65, Mr. Kelly set a cutting of 
oleander in a flower-pot, and as it seemed to have 
“stiuck” and to be doing well, he sold it; but the 
purchaser did not come for it, so it continued in the 
greenhouse where it still remains. Shortly since, 
Mrs. Sears, seeing no signs of growth in it pulled it 
up and found that it had never struck at all; not a 
fibre of root was to be seen. No apparent growth 
or decay had taken place for upwards of a year. 
But as its half dozen leaves were still green, it was 
placed in Water, where it has thrown out a thick 
cluster of white roots. 


WALLINGFORD, Sunday, July 22, 1866.—Sunday is 
not a yawning day here. If wedonot go to church, 
we do not sleep out the time. We make our last cor- 
rections on the CrRCULAR, print, and get it ready for 
the mail on Sunday. Instead of a church-going bell, 
we have a bell about 3. P. M., which calls us to the 
dining-room, to do up the papers. We cannot yet af- 
ford the improvements which so much facilitate this 
business in large newspaper offices, and so it takes a 
company of from fifteen to twenty of us a couple of 
hours to fold the sheets, write the names, and paste 
the wrappers. Then Sunday is quite a favorite day 
for criticisms. We have had four to-day. Persons 
seize this time when most are disengaged, and invite 
a committee, and take a shower bath of home-truth. 
Notes are sometimes taken, and we select from those 
to-day the following remarks by J. H. N., on the 
case of a dyspeptic : 

I am satisfied that Mr. ——, contracted a habit of 
carefulness about his stomach when he was a Gra- 
hamite, which still clings to him and brings him from 
time to time into bondage, just as my old appetite for 
tobacco used to me; and when it gets to running 
= him pretty strona, 9 now, it affects his whole 
character. It brings into bondage in a great 
many ways—not merely in reference to his food, but 





every thing. I have an impression that a great deal 
of his work is not inspired; it is not pursued from 
spiritual motives, but is rather executed for pruden- 
tial, hygienic purposes. When I see him violently at 
work I think to myself that he is not doing this by 
inspiration, but to keep his stomach in good order; 
he is not serving God, but his stomach. It is his 
stomach which drives him to labor. At the time I 
became a believer, 1 was a dyspeptic, had to look 
out for my stomach, and was a good deal under the 
law and gospel of Graham. Any one who will read 
the account of my experience in New York soon 
after I confessed Christ, will observe that one of 
the main things which resulted from that experience 
was the establishment of a new and final tone to my 
stomach, which has remained unchanged éver since. 
From that time forward I was free from all trouble 
about my food and heartily accepted Christ’s words, 
“ He that believeth shall eat any deadly thing and it 
shall not hurt him.”, I came to the conclusion that my 
stomach, under the power of God, was a miraculous 
thing, and I began to eat and drink in faith. I am sat- 
isfied that we shall never have reliable health as long 
as we depend upon dieting and exercise, ietting them 
take the place of faith and God’s spirit. I think we 
are to get our health a great deal more by reflection 
than exercise. “This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” That work is of 
the nature of reflection, and is just the kind of work 
aman can do with his eyes shut and his mind on in- 
terior things. Itis the work of exercising our in- 
tuitional faculties. I expect to get health, not by 
dieting and exercise, but by believing in Christ and 
intuition. 

Another person present at this criticism, gave the 
following testimony : 

He was not much in favor of the two-meal-per-day 
system, particularly if it had the effect to isolate a 
person. He had tried it pretty thoroughly. Some 
years ago, when in a dyspeptic condition of mind and 
body, he had the utmost faith in it; believed that it 
was nature’s appointed way, and that his health 
would suffer seriously if he departed from it. It was 
his habit at that time to cat his breakfast with the 
family, and before the. dinner-hour to set out on a 
long walk from which he would return, faint and 
hungry, about the middle of the afternoon. A man 
in that condition will not wait long for food if he 
can avoid it. Ie usually helped himself, and almost 
invariably ate so much as to feel dull and unsociable 
averweaee. At last a friend, thinking that it was 
not good for him to isolate himself in that way, had 
a talk with him about it. He pleaded that it would 
operate badly for him to go back to three meals a 
day. It was all his stomach could do to digest two. 
His health would certainly be unfavorably affected 
by such a change. “ Well,” said she, “if you will eat 
with the family, I will guaranty your health.” He 
accepted her offer, and followed her advice, and had 
not been troubled with indigestion since. He did 
not think it was good to eat alone, particularly if 
dyspeptic. You are much more liable to excess. If 
you eat with a large number of genial and sympa- 
thetic friends, and are cordial pt receptive to the 
good spirit prevailing, it is easy for you to eat in 
faith, and with a freedom from legality in regard td 
your food, which quickens and stimulates the secre- 
tions, and, in addition, you get the advarftage, in a 
degree, of the digestive power of the whole company. 

...--The beggars on this road are not all frights. 
There is a touch of romance about some of them. 
We remember lately an italian with melancholy 
eyes who carried off your sympathy in spite of you, 
and a man from Strasbourg, who could not speak a 
word ot English, but whose French bow and “ mer- 
ci” on leaving were quite seducing. This morning a 
young man came up the walk whose personal beau- 
ty would attract admiration anywhere. He was 
not ill dressed, but was’ barefoot, and begged his 
breakfast. Anticipating our surprise at his tramping 
in this way, he said it was not uncommon at the 
South where he came from. He was the son of a 
planter in Florida, was in the rebel army three 
years, and now was seeking work in some northern 
city. 


AmonG those of our exchanges which are most 
read by young and old, is Owr Young Folks, an Ilvs- 
trated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Its publishers, 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields of Boston, have just an- 
nounced their determination to increase its interest 
by a series of full page illustrations. 


DON’T SAY TOO MUCH. 

The Round Table says that we Americans “ seem 
to be growing as prosy and long-winded as English- 
men.” 

“In probably two-thirds of the articles sent for pub- 
lication in THE RounpD TABLE our first operation is 
to detach from the context the first two or three 





pages which are devoted to a needless introduction 
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or an irrelevant anecdote ; then they must be curtail- 
ed of a ponderous conclusion which the writer has 
perpetrated long after his legitimate subject was ex- 
hausted: In most of the periodical writing of the 
day it is easy to perceive either that the same thing 
has been done, or, not having, ought to have been 
done. In nearly every sermon, book or speech it is 
readily seen that by a little more thorough prepara- 
tion the same things could have been said in half as 
many words, and that the speaker or writer has 
economized his own time at the expense of the time 
and patience of the hundreds or thousands at his 
mercy.” 


And yet the Round Table is a well written journal; 
and had it not been for this confession we should 
never have imagined all the griefs an editor suffers 
while making a good paper. 

Between the editor who must often write poorly 
because hastily, and easy contributors who write pro- 
sily because they are at leisure, one sometimes wishes 
that nine-tenths of the newspapers were out of sight 
altogether. 


MALE CONTINENCE. 
A LETTER OF INQUIRY. 
New York, July 20, 1866. 

Eprror OF THE CincuLaR, Dear Sir :—I have read 
your paper for several months past, and although I 
do not agree with what you promulgate as the prin- 
ciples of enlightened Christianity, yet I have read 
each paper attentively and thoroughly, thus doing all 
justice to your ideas. I am now preparing to go to 
Europe to study medicine, and will therefore no 
longer be able to receive your paper. But before 
bidding good-bye I would like to avail myself of 
your invitation to those who are not satisfied with 
your account of the Oneida Community as published 
on the last page of the Crrcunar, to ask further. 
As I am to be a medical man, I would like to know 
definitely what you mean by your principle of “ male 
continence.” I have just graduated from college, 
and after hearing considerable discussion there in 
the shape of lectures, some relating directly to this 
subject, I am ignorant of any means of legitimate 
male continence but one. Of course I am well aware 
of the tricks of the French women, by which male 
continence is effectually secured on all occasions, but 
such a barbarous means of procedure cannot possibly 
be employed by you. The only means I am acquain- 
ted with, however, is entirely artificial, and is liable 
to the charge of abusing the organs, which should 
above everything else be held sacred and kept sound. 
If you should have time, I would like to have a de- 
tailed account of your process, which could not but 
be interesting to any professional man. Hoping that 
your Community will soon be purged of what I deem 
errors, and that in the meantime you may prosper, 
I remain yours, &c., i c 
[J. H. N. immediately replied to this letter, explain- 
ing our method of controlling propagation in terms 
that cannot be mistaken. This reply is very inter- 
esting, but not exactly adapted to our open col- 
umns. We have printed it in tract form. It 
treats “male continence” as a simple matter of 
science, not necessarily connected with our peculiar 
communistic or religious theories, but demanding the 
attention of all considerate and humane persons, as a 
discovery useful to mankind in any form of society. 
Itisa tract of four pages, suitable for distribution 
in envelopes. We shall send single copies to all who 
apply. Persons writing for it should at least send 
postage stamps. Those who wish to help us, and can 
afford to pay, may send more. The tract is worth 
at printer’s prices about fifty cents per dozen. Its 

title is “Male Continence.” ] 








THE ONEIDA STRAWBERRY HARVEST. 
Oneida, July 20, 1866. 
Mr. Thacker, in Toe Crrccxar of July 9th, while 
speaking of the general failure of the strawberry 
crop, remarks that “in some favored spots the crop 
was fair.’ These words apply to the Community 
neighborhood. There certainly has been here a 
fair, though not large yield; and the pricgs realized 
have been unusually high: so that, on the whole, 
it has been a good season for strawberry cultivators 
in this section. The net proceeds of their straw- 
berry ventures were never greater. 
The Community, it must be admitted, have not 





taken the lead in successful culture this season.— 
Others have raised more fruit on the same space of 
ground, and have gathered, with the exception of a 
few bushels of 7riomphes, as well developed fruit. 
The winter was an unusually cold one, while the depth 
of snow was less than usual, and consequently all 
the strawberry fields suffered from slight protection, 
but ours probably most of all. To this cause is part- 
ly attributed the light crop. Another cause is found 
in the course of cultivation pursued. When the 
vines were set out last season, from which the pres- 
ent crop has been harvested, the idea prevailed, with 
those having charge of horticultural matters, that 
some important advantages would result in cultivat- 
ing the vines in beds instead of rows, even though 
the fruit should be smaller. The present season’s 
experience has dispelled this illusion, and convinced 
all that the best manner of raising the Wilson, 77i- 
omphe, and perhaps other varieties, is to cultivate 
the vines in single rows with hills from eight to ten 
inches apart. The vines, not exhausted by throwing 
out runners, become large and strong, bear larger 
fruit, and more of it, and the labor of harvesting is 
diminished. 

Still with these drawbacks we have occasion for 
gratitude in view of the harvest just completed.— 
From the old bed of seven-eighths of an acre 1110 
qts., or nearly 35 bushels were picked—enough to 
pay well for keeping it over, considering the high 
prices realized. Yet the gardeners are not generally 
in favor of harvesting more than a single crop from 
the same vines, especially of the Wilson variety. 
They so thoroughly exhaust themselves by the first 
year’s bearing, that only a meager crop can reasona- 
bly be expected the second season. 

From the new bed of three acres 8498 qts., or 
over 265 bushels, were gathered, or about 88 bush- 
els per acre. 

The picking from our vines commenced June 
18th, and ended July 13th. The greatest picking 
took place July 3d, when 1887 qts. or over 58 bush- 
els, were secured. 

The net value of the Community strawberry crop 
the present season, after deducting one hundred 
quarts for wastage, and reckoning the balance at 
18 cts. per qt. here, miust be $1700. Allowing 
$200 for picking, and $100 for use of crates and 
boxes, $1400 is left as the produce of the four acres 
under cultivation. 

Of new varieties of strawberries the Agriculturist 


promises well, though we have not yet given it 
a full trial; Buffalo Seedling and Russel’s Prolific 
rather poor bearers, not good for shippinggbut fair 
in size and flavor; French’s Seedling is a beautiful 
berry, of fine flavor, nearly equal to Burrs’ New 
Pine, good bearer, but too soft for marketing—does 
best cultivated in hills. The Community has this 
season marketed several thousand quarts of berries 
for our neighbors. w. 





TWO OF OUR MUSICIANS. 


WO birds of our acquaintance have serenaded 

us so often that we have got their songs by heart. 

Every night through our open window the whip- 

poorwill sings us to sleep: and every morning the 

first note which salutes our ears is the clear, strong 

whistle of the quail in the grass on the hillside close 
by. This is the song of the whippoorwill : 
whip-poor - will whip-poor - will 





The reader may imagine this repgated about forty 
times a minute, with an emphasis as if the life of the 
performer depended on it, and pronounced whip- 
oor-eel rather more nearly than the old orthodox 
whippoorwill. The note of the quail is wonderfully 
vigorous and clear when heard ata little distance, 
but somewhat husky when near by. Here it is, in 
the key of A minor: 


a 





These two artéstes have given us nearly all the mu- 
sic we have had this season ; and in default of other 
resources we own to a rather unusual relish for their 


performances. J. 8. C. 
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THE BREEZE. 
Who loves not the cosy whisper 
Of the summer trees, 
When the rustle of each lisper 
Shaken by the breeze, 
Meets the ear 
Soft and clear, 
And the softer and the crisper 
Of the leaves sing e’er of peace? 
Who loves not the cooling breezes 
Gentle summer brings, 
When each charm of nature pleases, 
And her murmurings 
Eve and morn 
Soft are borne 
To the ear, when most appeases 
Lovely earth sad sorrow’s strings? 
ILLINOIS. M. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Philadelphia, Juiy 19, 1866. 

DEAR FrrIENDs:—I left New York this afternoon 
at 2 o’clock, and arrived here via the Camden and 
Amboy route at 6.30. The first twenty-seven miles 
of this route is by steamboat, the remaining sixty- 
three miles by railroad. 

As Imade memoranda of different objects.of in- 
terest which caught my attention by the, way I will 
place them at your disposal. 

The only preference of this over other routes, lies 
in the steamboat part of it—and this more particu- 
larly during the summer season. I found the breezy 
decks of the Richard Stockton a refreshing contrast 
to the hot and dusty streets of New York. The 
varied outlines and fascinating beauty of New York 
Harbor are seen here to the best advantage. Staten 
Island on the right, and the shore of Long Island on 
the left, converging ‘as they do within a mile of each 
other at the Narrows, constitute a landscape pleasant 
indeed to theeye. Passing the Narrows, Fort Hamil- 
ton is seen on the left, Fort Richmond and its forti- 
fications on the right, with Fort Lafayette standing 
isolated in the waters between. 


The Lower Quarantine is eight or ten miles beyond 
the Narrows. There were one steamer and several] 
sailing-vessels riding at anchor as we passed by.— 
Seguin’s Point—the locality recently selected for 
the Quarantine Hospital—is still further distant; 
a good twenty or twenty-five miles away from the 
city. I was told that a soap and candle factory now 
standing on the spot, is being temporarily used for 
hospital purposes. The population of the neighbor- 
hood is next to nothing, and the isolated position 
of this place seemed well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended; and yet the opposition of the 
Staten Islanders to the selection of this ground is, so 
far as I know, unabated. 

Coney Island and the open sea, with steam and sail- 
ing-vessels coming in and going out, attracted my at- 
tention. Key Port is a small village on the Jersey 
Shore, opposite Seguins’ Point. 

Observations from a car window must necessarily 
be of a general character. For the first hour after 
leaving South Amboy the landscape is barren of 
special interest. The road is through a sandy plain, 
and plenty of dust found its way into the cars. The 
soil, like that around Wallingford, is light, but very 
productive of trees and a rank growth of shrubbery. 
A wilderness of waste land is the rule, and cultivated 
fields the exception. Corn, the prevailing crop, 
looks promising. Here and there I saw a fruit or- 
chard, but they were scarce. The farm-houses were 
small and unthrifty, as also the villages; and white- 
wash for the most part takes the place of paint. 


As we skirted the Delaware the scenery changed 
for the better. The fields showed an improved state 
of cultivation. Large fields of tomatoes and vegeta- 
bles for the city markets were occasionally seen ; ele- 
gance, enterprise and taste were visible. 

Bordentown, at the head of navigation on the Dela- 
ware river, with a population of 3,000, and Burling- 
ton, with 5,000, are the only towns of note through 
which we passed. The streets of Burlington are 
wide, straight, and well ornamented with shade trees, 
and extending as they do to the banks of the river, 





present a fine appearance. The flats, or common 
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on either side of the village, were occupied by men 
and youth playing »ase-ball. 

Just before reaching Philadelphia, a lady occupy- 
ing the same car with myself, appeared agitated and 
anxious about something, and upon inquiring, 1 
learned that her husband, having stepped off the 
train, had been left behind—at least she thonght so. 
There was much talk and some excitement at the 
end of the car where the lady sat. Neither the 
brake-man nor the passengers could render aid to the 
woman, and she, not knowing what to do, insisted 
on seeing the conductor. The conductor finally 
came, and the intelligence he communicated pro- 
duced a sudden change of feeling in the young and 
handsome wife. It turned out that her husband had 
been indulging himself with a cigar in the smoking 
car. When he re-appeared, this little episode reached 
a pleasant climax. There were shaking of hands, 
mutual congratulations, many words, loving looks 
and smiles on the part of the husband, but with the 
lady, in the midst of her smiles I thought I could 
detect an air of suppressed reproach which fore- 
betokened, may be, a domestic storm. B. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER TO THE 
“STORY OF A LIFE.” 


N writing the “Story of a Life” it was the purpose 

of my heart to write truthfully of myself, and to 
do no injustice to those with whom my life, for the 
time being, was interwoven, and whose-names, in 
some instances, I might take the liberty of making 
public. Since closing the chapters of that story, it 
has occurred to me that the truth demands of me 
some further statements which will set the charac- 
ter of my old friend, Abram C. Smith, in a more fa- 
vorable light than that in which the story left him. 
Indeed, the sequel to the Rondout experience relat- 
ed in my narrative, should be told, in order to com- 
plete the picture of that singular drama. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Smith came under 
considerable criticism from my pen for his proceed- 
ings in our small attempt at unity of households, and 
that as a consequence of those proceedings, I and my 
family abruptly separated from him and soon after 
moved to Putney. The reader:should now be in- 
formed that a few years subsequently to these events, 
a satisfactory reconciliation was brought about be- 
tween Mr. Smith and Mrs. Cragin and myself on this 
wise: 

In the fall or the early part of the winter of 1845, 
Mr. Smith visited Putney. It wasa time when the 
revival of Bible-studying and truth-searching was in 
its zenith of power among us. All hearts were ab- 
sorbed in the subject before us. The truth had our 
undivided attention, creating an atmosphere in the 
circle of Perfectionists (as we were then called), de- 
cidedly favorable to the rectifying of wrongs and of 
reconstructing fellowships on a purer and more per- 
manent basis. Mr. Smith could not have come in a 
more propitious time for the execution of his purpose 
of acknowledging the errors of his past doings, as a 
ground upon which a new and more reliable confi- 
dence might be developed. And in that work Mrs. 
Cragin met him half way, as a writing, lately dis- 
covered among the archives of the Putney society, 
will: abundantly prove. J. H. Noyes, acting as a 
mediator between the parties, drew up a paper, a 
copy of which, with the endorsements of Mr. Smith 
and Mrs. Cragin appended (in each one’s own hand- 
writing), is herewith given: 

Putney, Nov. 1845, 

The transaction between Mr, Smith and Mrs. Cragin 
was characterized by two vices—licentiousness and 

ion. Both were undoubtedly guilty of both. 
But I judge from all the evidence I can get, that Mrs. 
pragin took the lead and was the principal agent in 
the licentiousness, and that Mr. Smith took the lead 
and was the principal agent in the deception. She 
kindled the fire and he excused and justified and con- 
cealed it. This is exactly in accordance with the 
respective tendencies of the two sexes. Woman is 
strong in the department of susceptibility; man, in 
that of intellect. Do the parties heartily accede to 
this judgment? J. H, Noyss, 


I do subscribe most fully to the above decision, 
and do wish to take on myself the most of the evil. 


SMITH, 
I think that Mr. Noyes is correct in his judgment; 
and: that I took the place of Eve in tempting and 


seducing the man, who is made in the image of God. 
I sincerely ask Mr. Smith’s forgiveness for having 
dragged him down into sensuality. 

M. E. Craain. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the foregoing 
document, while it contains a just criticism of both 
parties, embodies also a truth that is of universal 
application. “Man strong in intellect; woman in 
susceptibility.’ The former the dynamic, the 
latter the conspicuous member of the duality, 
suggesting the idea that the power, and consequently 
the responsibility of moral actions between the sexes, 
rests mainly upon man. If therefore it bea truth, a 
righteous principle, that man by the very nature of 
things will be held responsible before the bar of 
a just universe, not only for his own conduct 
in the social relations of the sexes, but also for 
that of woman, it settles the question with scientific 
certainty upon which sex the labor for sexual 
reformation should begin. This theory, there- 
fore, criticises myself as well as my old friend Mc- 
Dowall, for attempting to reform woman, the weaker 
member, before reclaiming man. But thanks to an 
overruling Providence that has at last, and in the 
right time, reversed our order of procedure by com- 
mencing the reformation of man. J. H. Noyes, 
whom I announced twenty years ago as Mc-Dowall’s 
true successor in the work of moral reform, is now, 
and has been for many years practically confirming 
his appointment by the successful development 
of Bible Communism, which first saves man, and 
through him woman, not only from licentious- 
ness but from all sin and every form of selfishness. 
But I will proceed with what I had in mind, and 
relate a little of our new circumstances in Putney, 
at the time of the visit of Mr. Smith. 


Mrs. Cragin as well as myself could well afford to 
do our share and more of the work of confessing the 
faults of the past, and of exposing to the light the 
works of the devil generally, in our former experi- 
ence; for however much we had suffered through 
inexperienced guides, seconded by much folly in 
ourselves, the evils thus borne had been overruled or 
converted into blessings by a good Providence, by 
which the cup of our married life had been refilled 
to overflowing with a richness of peace and joy un- 
known to us before. Our life in Putney was to usa 
semi-resurrection marriage, a renewed honeymoon 
made purer and sweeter by the refining process to 
which our affections for each other had been sub- 
jected. And our revived connubial relation was not 
limited toa single moon, but continued for years, 
growing,more and more romantic and enjoyable as 
our hearts became enlarged toward God, the truth, 
and the body of believers with whom we had now 
become identified. If I did not say then, I can now, 
that our trials paid; they were good investments, 
because convertible into repentance and godly sor- 
row for sin. God be thanked therefore for our 
Rondout experience. And you also, brother Smith, 
for your agency in landing us in the Putney 
school. God was on both sides in that war, having 
his eye on saving the good seed wherever it might 
be found, whether in the devil’s army, or his own. 
If we had lost fortunes through our Rondout invest- 
ments, we had now won them back again, augmented 
in value beyond computation, richly compensating 
us for all the sufferings through which we had 
passed. 


Subsequently, Mr. Smith joined us at Oneida, 
where he remained several years, codperating with 
us in the work of communizing ourselves for the 
service of God, I have to confess, however, that I 
was a long time in freeing myself entirely from old 
temptations and feelings toward him, that could. by 
no means be called brotherly. Finally, however, in 
our domestic, dormitory arrangements at Oneida, 
which contemplated the rooming apart of the sexes, 
and which for the time being through lack of space 
required the men to accept each other’s company ; 
Mr. Smith was assigned to ocoupy.a room with me, 
and to become my bedfellow. I submitted to the 
arrangement, believing it to be right, but it was a 
dose not at all savory to the selftcomplacency of the 
remains of the oldman. But the new man rejoiced 
at it, knowing that it was just the medicine my 





case required. And so it proved. It effectually 





cured me of the old, unbrotherly feelings with 
which I had, from time to time been tormented. 
Mr. Smith and I got on admirably after being thus 
disciplined for a while in the same yoke. So there 
we three were, like brothers and sister in our father’s 
house, having grown better and wiser for the scourg- 
ings and sufferings a beneficent and wise providence 
saw fit to inflict as a means of securing obedience. 
From that time to the present, I have cherished 
none but kindly feelings toward A. C. Smith, my old 
comrade in arms against the world, the flesh and 
the devil. Mr. Smith possesses a rich, loving heart, 
and I still hope to see him again in our ranks, fight- 
ing in true resurrection zeal and wisdom, for the in- 


coming kingdom of truth and righteousness. 
G. C. 





A LITTLE OFFICE OF TRUST. 


“ Wuar shall I ds with Joe Smith?” said Mrs. L. 
to herself, as she dismissed her school for the night. 
“T have exhausted every expedient; he wii whisper, 
and smile, and bewitch the boys generally. There 
—I have it! Tl give him a responsibility. He has 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and a fair conscience, 
Iam sure. [ think he’ll be honest—Ill risk it at all 
events.” 

The next day the lady happened by a little calcu- 
lation to meet the boy in a convenient place. 

“ Joseph,” said she, “do you know where I live?” 

“T guess so; it’s in South Street, is’nt it?” 

“Yes, No. 225; you know that isa good way from 
the post-office, and my mails are a great trouble tu 
me; I really need a penny-post ; how would you like 
to be one?” 

“ First rate,” said Joseph; “ but,” he added, glanc- 
ing down upon himself, as if his clothes were a draw- 
back to promotion. 

“Oh, your. coat will do very well,” said Mrs. L. ; 
“T only want a boy I can trust.” 

Joseph straightened up and looked every inch a 
man four feet nineinches high. She might trust him 
—to be sure she might. 

“And I will give you a penny for every letter you 
find in Box 124.” 

Mrs. L. had no difficulty after this in getting her 
letters in early season, but Joseph scorned to take 
the pennies. 

Strange what effect a little confidence had in the 
school-room! It fairly made Joe over. He could 
go in and out quietly, sit still in his chair, and mind 
his business like a man. He was as good a boy as 
ever need be for a whole term, and then he was pro- 
moted to a higher department. 


No child always suspected, or disapproved, or dis- 
liked, however he may deserve it, will ever become 
good. No heart set at a distance from a stronger or 
better heart will ever be persuaded, or driven, or won 
to itsduty. It is human nearness, and warmth, and 
sympathy that the wayward want ; and it often takes 
but a trifle to save as well as to ruin a little trans” 
gressor. 

A child’s waywardness is very often not so much 
a wicked spirit as it is an outlet of the restlessness of 
childhood ; and it is many times cured by diverting 
«thought or giving occupation to an unemployed 
faculty. A whole term of discomfort and disadvan- 
tage was prevented by giving Joseph a little office of 
trust ; he was proud of the service, and his gallantry 
made him, both for his teacher’s sake and his own, 
ambitious of good behavior as a pupil. 

There is seldom a child too bad to be ina great 
measure controlled in the school-room by a little wit 
added to a great deal of kindness. Some sentiment 
of love, honor, ambition, or conscience, if skillfully 
played upon, will in nearly every case effect all that 
a sterner punishment could hope to accomplish. 

—Phrenological Journal. 


Wuat MAKES THE OcEAN Satt.—A few days 
since the teacher in the primary department of the 
Graded School in Vergennes, Vermont, interrogated 
the pupils as to the reason of the saltness of the 


ocean. One little lad was confident that he could 
tell, and the question was put: “Well, what is it 
that causes the saltness of the water of the ocean ?” 





“The codfish?” replied the little original. 
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The following example of alliteration is from 
“The vision and creed of Piers Plowman,” thought 
to be about the earliest poetical composition in our 
language : 

Who is trewe of his tonge, 
And telleth noon oother, 

And dooth tite werkes therwith, 
And willneth no man ille, 

He is a God by the gospel, 
A-ground and o-loft, 

And a-lik to our Lord, 

By Seint Luke’s wordes. 

The Clerkes that knowen this 
Sholde knowen it abowte 

For cristen and un-cristen 
Cleymeth it each one. 


MANNERS AND FASHION. 
begets has studied the physiognomy 


of political meetings, cannot fail to have 
remarked a connection between democratic 
opinions and peculiarities of costume. At a 
Chartist demonstration, a lecture on socialism, 
or a soiree of the Friends of Italy, there will 
be seen many among the audience, and a still 
larger ratio among the speakers, who get them- 
selves up in a style more or less unusual. (One 
gentleman on the platform divides his hair down 
the centre, instead of on one side; another 
brushes it back off the forehead, in the fashion 
known as “ bringing out the intellect ;” a third 
has so long forsworn the scissors, that his locks 
sweep his shoulders. This nonconformity in 
hair is countenanced by various noncomformities 
in dress, shown by others of the assemb!age. 
Bare necks, shirt-collars a Ja Byron, waistcoats 
cut Quaker fashion, wonderfully shaggy great 
coats, numerous oddities in form and colour, de- 
stroy the monotony usual in crowds. Even 
those exhibiting no conspicuous peculiarity, fre- 
quently indicate by something in the pattern or 
make-up of their clothes, that they pay small 
regard to what their tailors tell them about the 
pws taste. And when the gathering 
reaks up, the varieties of head gear displayed 
—the number-of caps, and the abundance of 
felt hats—suffice to prove that were the world 
at large like-ninded, the black cylinders which 
tyrannize over us would soon be deposed. 

The foreign correspondence of our daily press 
shows that this relationship between political 
discontent and the disregard of customs exists 
on the Continent also. Red republicanism has 
always been distinguished by its hirsuteness. 
The authorities of Prussia, Austria, and Italy, 
alike recognize certain forms of hat as indicative 
of disaffection, and fulminate against them ac- 
cordingly. In some places the wearer of a 
blouse runs a risk of being classed among the 
suspecis ; and in others, he who would avoid the 
bureau of police, must beware how he goes out 
in any but the ordinary colours. Thus, democ- 
racy abroad, as at home, tends toward personal 
singularity. 

or is this association of characteristics pe- 
culiar to modern times, or to reformers of the 
State. It has always existed; and it has been 
manifested as much in religious agitations as in 
political ones. Along with dissent from the 
chief established opinions and arrangements, 
there has ever been some dissent from the cus- 
tomury ‘social practices. ‘The Puritans, disap- 
proving of the long curls of the Cavaliers, as 
of their principles, cut their own hair short, and 
80 gained the name of “Roundheads.” The 
marked religious nonconformity of the Quakers 
was accompanied by an equally-marked noncon- 
formity of manners—in attire, in speech, in sal- 
utation. The early Moraviaus not only believed 
differently, but at the same time dressed differ- 
ently, and lived differently, from their fellow 
Christians 


That the association between political inde- 
pendence and independence of personal conduct, 
is not‘a phenomenon of to-day only, we may 
see alike in the appearance of Franklin at the 
French court in plain clothes, and in the white 





hats worn by the last generation of radicals. 
Originality of nature is sure to show itself in 
more ways than one. The mention of George 
Fox’s suit of leather, or Pestalozzi’s school 
name, “ Harry Oddity,” will at once suggest the 
remembrance that men who have in great things 
diverged from the beaten track, have frequently 
done so in small things likewise. Minor illus- 
trations of this truth may Le gathered in almost 
every circle. We believe that whoever will 
number up his reforming and rationalist ac- 
quaintances, will find among them more than 
the usual proportion of those who in dress or 
behavior exhibit some degree of what the world 
calls eccentricity. 

If it be a fact that men of revolutionary aims 
in politics or religion,.are commonly revolution- 
ists in custom also, it is not less a fact that those 
whose office it is to uphold established arrange- 
ments in State and Church, are also those who 
most adhere to the social forms and observances 
bequeathed to us by past generations. Prac- 
tices elsewhere extinct still linger about the 
headquarters of government. The monarch still 
gives assent to Acts of Parliament in the old 
French of the Normans; and Norman French 
terms are still used in law. Wigs, such as 
those we see depicted in old portraits, may yet 
be found on the heads of judges and _ barristers. 
The Beefeaters at the Tower wear the costume 
of Henry VIIth’s body-guard. The University 
dress of the present year varies but little from 
that worn soon after the Reformation. The 
claret-colouréd coat, knee-breeches, lace shirt 
frills, ruffles, white silk stockings, and buckled 
shoes, which once formed the usual attire of a 
gentleman, still survive as the court-dress. And 
it need scarcely be said that at /evees and draw- 
ing-ruoms, the ceremonies are prescribed with 
an exactness, and enforced with a rigour, not 
elsewhere to be found. 

Can we consider these two series of coinci- 
dences as accidental and unmeaning? Must we 
not rather conclude that some necessary rela- 
tionship obtains between them? Are there not 
such things as a constitutional conservatism, and 
a constitutional tendency to change? Is there 
not a class which clings to the old in all things; 
and another class so in love with progress as 
often to mistake novelty for improvement? Do 
we not find some men ready to bow to estab- 
lished authority of whatever kind; while others 
demand of every such authority its reason, and 
reject it if it fails to justify itself? And must 
not the minds thus contrasted tend to become 
respectively conformist and nonconformist, not 
only in politics and religion, but in other things ? 
Submission, whether to a government, to the 
dogmas of ecclesiastics, or to that code of be- 
haviour which society at large has set up, is 
essentially of the same nature; and the senti- 
ment which induces resistance to the despotism 
of rulers, civil or spiritual, likewise induces re- 
sistance to the despotism of the world’s opinion. 
Look at them fundamentally, and all enactments, 
alike of the legislature, the consistory, and the 
saloon—all regulations, formal or virtual, have 
a common character: they are all limitations of 
men’s freedum. “ Do this—Refrain from that,” 
are the blank formulas into which they may all 
be written: and in each case the understanding 
is that obedience will bring approbation here 
and paradise hereafter; while disobedience will 
entail imprisonment, or sending to Coventry, or 
eternal torments, as the case may be.+ And if 
restraints, however named, and through what- 
ever apparatus of means exercised, are one in 
their action upon men, it must happen that 
those who are patient under one kind of re- 
straint, are likely to be patient under another; 
and conversely, that those impatient of restraint 
in general, will, on the average, tend to show 
their impatience in all directions. 

That Law, Religion, and Manners are thus 
related—that their respective kinds of oper- 
ation come under one generalization—that they 
have in certain contrasted characteristics of men 
a common support,and‘a common danger—will, 
however, be most clearly seen on discovering 


that they have a common origin. Little as 
from present appearances we should suppose it, 
we shall yet find that at first, the control of re- 
ligion, the control of laws, and the control of 
manners, were all one control. However in- 
credible it may now seem, we believe. it to be 
demonstrable that the rules of etiquette, the 
provisions of the statute-book, and the com- 
mands of the decalogue, have grown from the 
same root. If we go far enough back into the 
ages primeval Fetishism, it becomes manifest 
that originally Deity, Chief, and Master of the 
ceremonies were identical.—Spencer’s Illustra- 
tions of Universal Progress. 








FIGHTING THE DEVIL. 


One night at alate hour, Dr. Bentley was 
disturbed at his studies by a rattling sound 
among some wood, which, sawed and split, had 
been left by the teamster, the afternoon previ- 
ous, too late to be properly housed. He arose, 
went cautiously to the window, and saw a wo- 
wan filling her apron with wood, which she 
hastily carried away. He resumed his seat, 
and recommenced his study. Shortly after, 
the same noise occurred; and, on looking out a 
second time, he saw a similar operation, the wo- 
man filling her great apron to the utmost limits 
of its capacity. When she had gone, he re- 
turned to his book with a tender pity in his heart 
for a destitution which sought relief in this lone- 
ly, dreary, not to say sinful manner. 

By and by he was startled by a heavy crush 
of falling wood, and, hurrying up to the window, 
beheld the poor woman casting the very dust 
of the wood from her apron. He remained 
motionless, his gentle heart filled with commis- 
eration. She departed swiftly, and soon re- 
turned heavily laden with the wood which she 
threw on the pile as if it were the “ accursed 
thing.” 

The doctor’s compassion and curiosity were 
now intensely excited. He followed her re- 
treating figure till he discovered her residence, 
and thus ascertained who she was. What she 
was, was no mystery to him. The last hour 
had shown him her virtue’s lofty height. He 
called early the next morning on Mr. B , the 
wood dealer, and directed him to send half a 
cord of his best wood, sawed and split, to Mrs. 
——, but by no means to let her know from 
whom he came; which was readily promised. 
Mr. B s’ teamster, who happened to be with- 
in earshot, though out of sight, was not so 
bound, and, when he tipped the wood into the 
poor widow’s yard, replied to her eager inquiry, 
who had sent it, by relating thdleonversation 
he had overheard. 

The conscience-stricken mother, feeling that 
her sin and repentance, in the lonely darkness 
of that midmght hour, were known and under- 
stood by another-heart beside her own, hastened 
without delay to the house of the benevolent 
man, to express her gratitude and her sorrow, 
and with deep humility and bitterness, told him 
the deep temptation to which her extreme pov- 
erty had reduced her, of breaking the eighth com- 
mand ment. 

“Though my house was dark and cold, 
though my heart was wrung with anguish at 
the sight of my poor, shivering little ones, I 
could not keep it: my conscience would not 
let me.” 

“Say no more my dear madam,” said the 
good mar. “I saw it all; I saw you conquer 
the devil in two fair fights.” 








Wiu1am Luioyp GARRISON, a life-long laborer in 
the anti-slavery cause, finds himself, at the age of 61, 
poor, in ill health and unable to commence the work 
he had laid out for his declining years, the writing 
of a history of the anti-slavery movement.. His 
friends therefore propose to raise a national testimo- 
nial gift of $50,000 for him, which will place him 
above want and the necessity of toil for his daily 
bread, ‘and ask for contributions from all who-appre- 





ciate the labors of Mr. Garrison, and his influence in 
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bringing about the abolition of slavery. The circu- 
lar inviting codperation is signed by such men as 
Gov. Bullock, Ex-Gov. Buckingham of Connecticut, 
Horace Greeley, William C. Bryant, and a large 
number of the republican members of Congress; 
and the plan is approved in a hearty letter from 
Chief Justice Chase. All who desire to aid in pay- 
ing the nation’s debt of gratitude to Mr. Garrison, 
as far as $50,000 can do it, can send remittances to 
the treasurer, Rev. Samuel May, Jr., box No. 3605, 
Boston. —Springfield Republican. 





EPITAPH ON AN OLD HORSE. 
Here lies a faithful steed, 
A staunch uncompromising “ silver gray,” 
Who ran the race of life with sprightly speed, 
Yet never ran—away. 


Wild oats he never sowed, 
Yet masticated tame ones with much zest; 
Cheerful he bore each light allotted load— 
As cheerfully took rest. 


Bright were his eyes, yet soft, 
And in the main his tail was white and flowing, 
And though he never sketched a single draught, 
He showed great taste for drawing. 


Lithe were his limbs and clean, 
Fitted alike for buggy or for dray, 
And like Napoleon the Great, I ween, 

He had a martial neigh. 


Oft have I watched him grace 
His favorite stall, well littered, warm and fair, 
With such contentment shining from his face, 
And such a stable air. 


With here and there a speck 
Of roan diversifying his broad back, 
And martyr-like a halter round his neck, 
Which bound him to the rack. 


Mors omnibus! at length 
The hey-dey of his life was damped by death, 
So summoning all his late remaining strength, 
He drew—his final breath. 
—T. Spoon. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue New Orleans Tribune, the freedman’s organ, 
states that there are seven thousand negroes in that 
city who hold responsible positions, and whose ag- 
gregate incomes amount to $ 20,000, per day. 

ABovtT twenty miles from Buffalo and in the town of 
Adams, is the village of Getzville. A couple of wells 
bored near the place are said to yield a first rate il- 
luminating gas. Five wells of this sort are thought 
to be sufficient to light the city of Buffalo. The 
mining compagy Owning the wells proposes to lay 
pipes for the conveyance of the gas to that city. 
The village of Fredonia in Chautauque county has 
for many years been lighted in similar manner. 


the Hartford Press of the old lady’s advice, “ Al- 
ways eat your chestnuts biled, my son, diled worms 
don’t never hurt nobody.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. A., N. Y.—It is not convenient for us to prepay 
the postage on the CrrcuLar. We will retain the 
money, however, and send you the new tract written 
in answer to our correspondent H. C., whose letter 
will be found in another part of this paper. 


. ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUBI- 

NESS MATTERS. 
VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oncida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, till their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 








RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the.center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 





FOREIGN. 


THE latest news from Europe indicates that peace 


is as remote as ever. No armistice has been agreed 
upon. Negotiations in which France has a hand, 
are said to be pending, but little of a definite charac- 


ter has yet been divulged. The disaster to the Aus 


trian army was greater than previously reported ; its 
losses having reached not far from 100,000 men. 
The Prussians were pressing on to Vienna, and were 
expected to reach there on the 16th or 17th of July. 
A sanguinary battle at Aschaffenberg between the 
Federal army and the Prussians had resulted in 


favor of the latter, who were about to take posses- 


sion of Frankfort. 


Active military operations continue in Italy. The 
Garabaldians have gained a victory over the Austri- 
Cialdini was entering Venetia and the Austri- 
ans leaving. Garabaldi is reported to have cut the 


ans. 


line of railroad between Vienna and Venice. 


The shore end of the Atlantic cable had been 
successfully laid at Valentia bay, and some three 


hundred miles of it had been payed out. 








Porx.—An English paper sa 
live at the temperature of boi 


thorough ¢ooking, by boilin, of infected pork, is all TRAVELINC-BAGCS. 
that is required to render it less. reminds! the Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 


trichine cannot 
g water, so that 


Republicy B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 
The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for caiching House 

Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 

Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 

whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 

835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ; 











tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunck- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip’ 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited to examine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
335 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 
The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 


Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 535 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 
Send money enough.«with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cent each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group’ Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 


named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circunar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E, Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. Svo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN Fartn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Oxewwa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Tue Traprer’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Tilustrations. 
118 pp. '8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office.] 














